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BRITAIN 


A BOMBING 


IS NOW 


BASE 


Occupation Air Force 


comes 


AST week Gen. Vandenburg, 


after the Berlin air-lift ends. 


Britain, for 400 years the projec- 
ting point of far-flung outposts of 
Empire, is now an outpost of 
American militarism. 


There has been practically no public dis- 
cussion or expression of opinion regarding 
this historic decision to make Britain an es- 
tablished air base for U.S. operations 
Against Russia. 


The myth of Military Necessity appears 
to have hypnotised both people and rulers 
to the point of rendering them incapable 
of estimating either the significance or 
the extent of this sacrifice of national 
independence. 


Such a decision involves more than mere 
€o-operation in a military alliance. As an 

merican writer, quoted in another column, 
frankly says, Britain’s internal affairs are 
intimately influenced by the U.S. Govern- 
Ment. 


Indeed, they must be so, in view of the 
fact that the vast and indefinitely increas- 
Ng military expenditure involved must rele- 
fate the Government’s social programme to 
4 subordinate position and place its whole 
National policy at the mercy of external 
affairs over which it has only a minority 
Control. 

As the international tension increases, 

Merica may soon be controlling our affairs 
much as Russia controls those of Poland 
a Czecho-Slovakia, and on the same ex- 
use, 


Little by little. 


This acquiescence may also be partly due 
it has all been done 
8radually and without public explanazion of 
the ultimate purpose. 

At first, the Burtonwood base was 
announced as “only temporary” and 
Solely for the use of the Berlin air-lift. For 
©Xxample:— 

July 17, 1948: “Sixty Superfortresses of 
the U.S. Army Air Foree were last night on 
their way to Britain for ‘temporary duty.’ 

“There is no question of the USAAF 
establishing or reopening United States 
air bases in England, as was reported in 

America yesterday.”—Daily Herald. 

August 6, 1948: “Another group of 30 

uperfortresses will leave its Arizona base 


ONE UP FOR CARDIGAN! 


to stay 


U.S. Air Chief, announced that the 
Burtonwood, Lancs., base for the U.S. Air Force will be maintained 


tomorrow for England. When these 
bombers arrive there will be 90 of them in 
England.” —News Chronicle. 


August 25, 1948: “Increased activity of 
the U.S. Air Force in Europe have made 
it necessary to set up a repair and main- 
tenance base at Burtonwood, Lanes., the 


Air Ministry announced last night—Daily 
Herald. 


Why Russian attitude stiffened? 


On September 1, 1948, it may be re- 
called, the Press announced hopes of the 
end of the Berlin blockade (“ End-Blockade 
Hope. May be Lifted in 14 Days "— 
Daily Herald headline). 


But the negotiations broke down again, 
and the re-stiffening of the Russian 
attitude was attributed to the usual irra- 
tional intransigeance, 


A more likely reason, however, was the 
suspicion that the air-lift was being used as 
a front for the establishment of permanent 
air-bases in Europe. 


For while the British Press was silent, 
the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune revealed that 3.500 aircraft main- 
tenance personnel would leave that day 
(September 1) for Britain to service the 
three Superfortress Groups already in 
Britain, and that 6,000 Air Force personnel 
would be based in Europe before the 
winter. 


On June 3, 1949, the Times quoted 
Major-General L. W. Johnson, Commander 
of U.S. 3rd_Air Division, with head- 
quarters at Ruislip, as saying that the 
streneth of the U.S. Air Force in Britain 


would shortly. be “increased from the 
present 8,000 to 12,000 men.” 
European outlook: Grim 

It will be observed that, in both the 


British and American Press, it is taken for 
granted that, even with all the help U.S. 
ean avoid being overrun by the Russian 
army. 


That seems to be a generally acknow- 
ledged part of the plan, together with the 
fact that, even if there isn’t a war, they 
will be crippled, if not ruined, by the cost. 


Army lectures in schools refused 


ARDIGANSHIRE Educaticn 
Committee has rejected by a 
large majority a request from 
estern Command for a team of 
trained lecturers to visit the schools 
'n the County to speak on Army life 
‘nd National Service. 
. The matter was discussed ata meeting 
Aberayron on July 28. 


Western Command, making the applica- 
fon, was at pains to assure them that the 


" xtures were not intended as recruiting. 
Roast 


yt. they thought full information about 
“ational Service would assist boys who 
Would be called up and those who might 
ake the Army their career. 

” said 
Major R. L. Phillips, “so why not make it 
{8 easy as possible? Are we to blacken 
fe name of Wales by this childish refusal 
© face facts?” 


Something better to do 


Mr. Ben Thomas said children of 14 had 
fimething better to do than distwss the de- 
Nee of the country. “If they want to 
eak on this matter,” he added, “let them 
© it from an orange box at the street 
er.” 


att. Edward Lewis, Llandyssul, deplored 
Wes fact that schoolchildren todav plaved 


N revolvers and gansters’ hats. The 


world would not be led to peace by bringing 
military matters into the schools. 


He would like to see hung up in a per- 
manent place in every school, the old 
Welsh saying—“ The glory of the sword 
lay in its idleness, and its rust is its 
honour.” 


Mr. J. R. Lewis said that as some parents 
wanted their children to have the lectures, 
those with other views could keep their 
children away. 


Church divided 


The Rev. J. Bowden Thomas, of Borth, 
supporting the request, said he would like 
to feel that young people were leaving one 
phase of life for another in a state of pre- 
paredness.* 


The Rev. E, Glyn Davies, of Abergarth, 
said schools were being over-burdened with 
subjects other than those of a purely educa- 
tional character. 


When put to the meeting, the request of 
Western Command was rejected by 32 votes 
to 17. 


* (We regret that either the Reverend 
gentleman or our reporter omitted to say 
what subsequent phase of life this pre- 
parednesa was supposed to be for—army. 
civil, family, general or eternal. We feel, 
therefore, that this report may not do jus- 
tice to his opinions—Editor Peace News.) 


12, 1949 


American 


THREEPENCE 


war fever 


U.S. PRESS PROVOCATION IS NOT 
REALISED IN THIS COUNTRY 


U CH of the Russian fear and suspicion might be better under- 
stood in this country if the British people knew more about the 
kind of thing the Russians are reading in the American Press. 


The British Press, which at its worst is 
by comparison mild and restrained, reflects 
but little of the American newspaper war 
fever. 


Below we reprint typical quotations from 
three widely read American periodicals. 
They give the impression that in America 
war is regarded as practically inevitable 
and that the plan of campaign is discussed 
to a degree only consistent with a general 
expectation of approaching hostilities. 

Their effect on Russian readers can be 
imagined, particularly the accompanying 
war map, a form of diagram only asso- 
ciated with actual war. 


From U.S. News and World Report, April 
9, 1948: 

“STRATEGY FOR WORLD WAR III: 
DRIVE TO CHOKE SOVIET INDUSTRY. 
Prospect of Long Conflict, Maybe Stale- 
mate. 


“War, if it comes, will be long, hard, 
maybe indecisive. U.S. will save atom 
bombs for Russia, will save other parts of 
Europe. Russia will overrun much of 
Europe, maybe bomb U.S. 


“Invasion of U.S. isn’t in the cards. 
Neither is invasion of Russia, Stalemate, 
or U.S. victory by hammering Russia back 
within her old borders, might be the out- 
come. 


“War between U.S. and Russia no longer 
is an academic prospect. Such a clash is 
near enough so that its course ... can be 
plotted in advance. 


“Russia would invade . parts of 
Europe she does not already occupy. One 
sweep ... would take in Germany, Den- 
mark, France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, up to the English Channel and the 
Pyrenees. 

“Little opposition can be offered 
‘ area by the Western powers. . 


“On one point there is wide agreement: 
If an end to a war must wait until one 
power completely defeats the other and 


in this 


Battle Areas of Next War: 
The Opening Campaigns 


mosses nets Qa 
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occupies its territory, the war will be one 
of the longest in modern history.” 


New York Herald Tribune, 16 March, 1949: 


“Every responsible European leader 
acknowledges frankly that all major 
decisions of the world struggle must ulti- 
mately be made in Washington. Even 
Europe’ internal problems are intimately 
influenced by the views and measures of 
the U.S. Government. And even including 
Britain. 

“The Atlantic Pact and the inaugura- 
tion of a programme to rearm Western 

Europe are... only the first steps. 


“The task will be long, dirty, tiringly 
complex and unpleasantly costly. 


“The Western nations may have over 
five times the annual steel production of 
the Soviets. But the experience of 1939 
should prove it is never safe to rely on pre- 
ponderant but unmobilised resources while 
permitting the enemy to achieve prepon- 
derence of immediate military might... .- 

“ (Therefore) we must unquestionably 
make enough effort and sacrifice to retain 
for the West a very strong defensive 
alliance... 


Newsweek, 21 March, 1949. 

An article by General Spaatz answers 
some of the arguments of the opponents of 
the arms-for-Europe plan. 

To the argument that Europe, even 
with U.S. help, could not be made strong 
enough to avoid being overrun by 
“ Russia’s enormous army,” all he says, 
in effect, is that Europe must be ready 
to hold the Russians up as long as 
possible. 

To the argument that increased prepara- 
tions may only provoke Russia to aggres- 
sion now, he replies: 

“Nothing we are proposing to do in 
Europe should alarm the Russians as much 
as what we are already doing at home in 
stocking atom bombs and extending the 
range of our bombers.” 


“War Map” from U.S. News and World Report of April 9, 1948. 


CAPTIONS INSET 


Left: Britain would be a base of great value, although Russian attacks would make 


it hazardous and might limit its use. 


Britain would not 


be a major invasion base, 


but from Britain and Ireland air attacks could be launched by V-bombs, and some 


evacuation might be necessary. 


Top Centre: The Soviet Army rapidly would overrun Western 
Pyrenees, and might also seize the Scandinavian countries. 
to exploit the man power and industry of occupied countries. 
attacks on the oil fields of ithe Middle East. 


Invasion of Britain by Russia would be impossible. 


Europe, up to the 
Russia would seek 
¢ She would launch 
Soviet submarines would attack 


U.S. shipping, and, from submarines and bases in Europe, token bombings would 
be directed at the U.S. Russia might attack Alaska, but could not seriously cripple 


the U.S. 


Bottom Centre: The United States would attack Russia chiefly by air. 


The 


Mediterranean area would be of first importance, together with Britain and the 


Middle East. 


Southern Italy, Sicily and Turkey would be important as bases. 
would be saved for use on Russia herself. 


directed primarily against transportation 


The Arctic would be of minor importance in these operations. 


I Atom bombs 
Bombing of Western Eurone would be 
systems. Objective of the U.S. would 


be to detach Russia's satellite states and to force Russia back to her pre-war 


borders. 


Land invasion and occupation of Russia herself would be impossible. 
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The Trump Card 


By Laurence Housman 


Ks it sufficiontly realised—it is 
certainly not publicly admitted 
by the signatories to the Atlantic 
Pact—that, in the present warlike 
conflict between the rival ideologies 
for security and peace, the Soviet 
Union, in its choice of “ Cold War” 
holds the Trump Card? 


For however disagreeable and obstructive 
the USSR chooses to make itself, it knows 
perfectly well that (so long as it limits 
itself. to the technique of Cold War) the 
Western powers dare not declare war on it. 


Why not? Firstly, because, though all 
Nations still believe in war as an ultimate 
means for securing what war never will 
secure, war is now intensely unpopular; and 
any Government which declares war is 
liable to a great popular upheaval of pro- 
test, which (even if it does not take the 
form of a National strike) will very 
seriously reduce its effectivyeiess; for no 
Government can wage war effectively, if is 
has not a great body of popular feeling 
behind it. And the “Cold War,” so long 
as it stays cold, is not going to arouse that 
feeling. 


_ This is still more true when it is not a 

single Nation but an alliance of Nations, 
on which the brunt of war will fall very 
differently according to their size and their 
locality. 


America, the only member of the Atlantic 
Pact at all likely, under certain circum- 
stances, to favour a declaration of war 
against Russia, can by its size and distance, 
and its huge resources—in addition to its 
immunity from the destruction of its cities 
in the last war—hone for survival and re- 
covery as well as victory. But the victory 
of America could only be won over the 
bodies of nations with no hone for survival 
or recovery. 


America, in spite of its possession of the 
Atom. Bomb, has no means of preventing 
a@ vast devastation of Western Europe with- 


in a few days of a declaration of war; for 
the Russian armies, with their. up-to-date 
projectiles, would be. operating from the 
Eastern zone of occupied Germany. 


And is occuvied Germany to be made the 
battle ground, and the recipient of dis- 
charges of the Atom bomb, with the bene- 
volent intention of making it safe for 
Democracy—or, failing that, making the 
other Nations safe for Democracy? 


But our trouble (and our dilemma) is 
not only international: it is national also. 
There is today in this country a conspicuous 
lack of love for the community in_ its 
present emergency, as evidenced in strikes 
by powerful trade unions, imposing their 
selfish ends on a whole society struggling to 
avoid bankruptcy. And'‘if you have “Cold 
War”, at home there is little hope of 
getting rid of “Cold War” abroad. 


Tt is that spirit which makes me question 
whether Communism is not going to be- 
come the natural expression of up-to-date 
Trade Unionism: and if it obtains the 
allegiance of a majority, we (who maintain 
our belief in’ majority rule) shall have to 
accent it. And if Russia knows that—in 
the present state of proletarian feeling— 
time is on her side, then she has no need 
to declare war. 


I betieve that the voluntary soirit is all | 


important; and that if we cannot awaken 
a_sense of social good-will, and a wish to 
give voluntary service on an international 
scle here and elsewhere, Western Europe is 
quite likely to be Communist in the next 
ten or fifteen years. : 


In these circumstances ought we to be 
grateful to Russia or not that she holds 
the trumny card for the prevention of war, 
until (with the vossession of the Atom 
Bomb) it suits her time? 


It is a race between rivalry and suspicion 
on the other hand, and goodwill and free 
service on the other. Which is going to 
win? 


If Democracy cannot meet that challenge, | 


then a total wipe-ont of our present form 
of civilisation may be the only alternative. 


World 


CCORDING to my own super- 

ficial count there have been 
eleven successful armed robberies in 
the last seven days, all in England or 
in France. Prominence in the week’s 
news has in fact been shared by the 
insecurity of money and valuables 
and the American Service Chiefs’ 
travels across Western Europe to. 
study security questions against 
attack by the Russians. 


When a world figure like the Aga Khan 
can be held up within a few yards of his 
own house in the South of France and re- 
lieved without much fuss of two or three 
hundred thousand poundsworth of jewellery 
in a matter of minutes, while the newspaper 
on his knee congratulates its readers on 
our growing security, it seems time to give 
a little thought to that hard-worked word 
“ security.” 


It is very elusive. 


TNHERE is something slippery about it. 

No part of the world, nor any section of 
its different nation-communities, holds 
security in anything aproaching all-round 
form. 


Wherever one or two segments of it-make 
their appearance in prosperous rotundity, 
a second look shows that other parts of it 
have been flattened out of existence. And 
this has always been so. All-round security 
has been so conspicuously absent during 
the whole of recorded history, that it is not 
to be wondered at that quite a lot of people 
ask whether we can be meant ever to have 
ihe 

Perhaps not. But there can be no doubt 
at least that, even if the ultimate end is 
obscure, the whole world community’s in- 
terests as far as we can think ahead must 
be well served by every effort in that direc- 
tion, for two reasons. 


The first is that present conditions are 
so ludicrously far removed from all-round 
economic, social, legal and physical security 
for all, that, to worry about the possible 
by-products of so blissful a state, is as if 
a starving beggar were to be afraid of the 
indigestion he might get if he were to be 
invited to a Lord Mayor’s Banquet of the 
days before the first world war. 


The second reason is that man’s more 
unpleasant characteristics become gradually 


Il. 


E embargo on virtually all 

United States shipments to the 
Soviet Union and the restriction of 
trade with Eastern Europe has been 
a reflection of the political tension 
and of the belief that the withholding 
of goods from these countries might 
have some bearing, in the short run, 
on their war-making ability. 


There is much less reason to believe that 
a general embargo on trade would in the 
long run, have any substantial bearing on 
the war potential of Russia and eastern 
Europe. On the contrary, the economic 
interdevendence and the human contact 
which is promoted by normal commercial 
relations between countries, can serve as 
an important restraining factor in any sub- 
sequent political or military crisis. 

Economic warfare is a two-edged sword 
and there is little evidence that. even in 
the short run, such restrictions have any 
substantial bearing on the retarduing of a 
country’s relative war potential. The com- 
parative industrial strength of non- 
communist areas may actually be main- 
tained or further increased by such trade. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the Soviet Union continued to ship man- 
ganese, a strategic war material, to the 
United States for several months affer the 
U.S. embargoed shipments to the USSR. 

Despite the decision of Russia and the 
eastern European countries not to partici- 
pate in the Marshall Plan. they have evi- 
denced a strong interest in recular com- 
mercial relationships with the United States 
and with western Euronve. United States 
igdvab restrictions have been made the sub- 

ject of special protest and debate both in 
the United Nations Economie and Social 
Council and in the General Assembly. 

' Jt is apparent that the rigid anlication 
of U.S. export controls has argravated the 
East-West conflict and in this sense, has 
increased the psychologic»! war potential 
in the USSR and eastern Europe. 

There js not to our knowledge any sub- 
stantial evidence that economic recovery 
: end further industrialisation in the eastern 
| European countries would result in anv in- 
‘erensed threat to the security of the United 
| Stctes or of western Eurove. 

On the contrary, recovery and industriali- 
sation are in fact at least as likelv to lead 
to these countries beine able. in the lane 
run, to take a’ more indenendent. position 
and vlay a more mitigating role in the 
Erst-Wost, ennflict. 

We therefore make the followine recom- 
mendations with regard to United States 
economic policv in relation to the Soviet 
| Union and eastern Europe: 


The attempt to correlate the export 
policies of “ Marshall Plan” countries 


in search of security 
A Commentary by ROY SHERWOOD 


but incontestably improved with every jin- 
crease in his security. 


Our most urgent problem 


"THAT is why the most urgent problem 

of our time is to find ways and means 
of lessening the time-lag between gain in 
economic security and the corresponding 
moral and intellectual improvement, so that 
both the national and the international 
communities may receive their share of 
benefit—which should come in the form 
of an increase in their own security— 
brought about by specific improvements in 
the social and economic conditions of parti- 
cular sections of the various nations. 


And it is also why the economic policy 
of “a reasonable labour reserve of a million 
or so unemployed,” advocated by “The 
Economist ” and a number of spokesmen 
of Big Business, is so tragically short- 
sighted at this crucial moment in the 
world’s search for security. 


No country has it 


EN we come to sub-divide security 

into the more obvious of its sezments, 
Russia can probably shout loudest on the 
subject of economy. But the price the 
Russian pays for that is heavy and must 
be heavy even in his own eyes, in spite of 
his traditionally different attitude to 
politics. 


Apart from his larger share than other 
people’s in physical insecurity on account 
of the atomic bomb, he is less safe than 
anyone else against midnight arrest and 
compulsory Jabour in a place thousands of 
miles away from his home. As for the 
series of interrogations and everything else 
that precedes the journey to one of the 
places of “re-education,” they by them- 
selves are quite sufficient for the statement 
that social and legal security cannot pre- 
tend to exist within Soviet territory. 


The Americans, militarily the safest 
people on earth. are secure neither in their 
present prosperity nor in many other res- 
pects. 


Their danger line of unemployment is 
known to be 4,500,000. In June, 1948, they 
had 2,227,000 unemployed, althourh the 
etra work created by the Marshal] Plan 
was then already operative; in June, 1949, 
they had 3,778,000, and in July they had 
4,095,000—with social legislation far in 
arrear of our provisions for unemployed. 


QUAKERS’ PLAN FOR EAST-WEST PEACE 


U.S. Economic Policy in relation to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe * 


with present U.S. export policy should be 
dropped in the interests of increasing East- 
West trade in Europe. 


The economic self-support of Europe under 
the Marshall Plan was originally projected 
on the basis of a substantial increase in 
East-West trade. Unless the volume of this 
trade can be accelerated, it is unlikely that 
western Europe will have recovered suffi- 
ciently by 1952 to make possible the termi- 
nation of Marshall Plan assistance. 


The U.S. embargo policy hinders the re- 

storation and development of this trade and 
thus retards efforts towards Euorpean 
recovery. 
2 The United States should encourage 
° closer collaboration between the Com. 
mittee for European Economic Co-operation 
(Marshall Plan) and the Economic Com- 
mision for Europe. 


The United Nations Economie Commis- 
sion for Europe has made notable progress 
in facilitating an over-all approach to the 
allocation and use of materials in short 
supply. The Commission’s work has re- 
sulted in an increase in East-West trade. 
Since it is an agency able to give compe- 
tent long-run attention to this problem, the 
United States should give strong support 
to the work of the Commission against the 
time when Marshall Plan aid will no longer 
be available. 


3) The United States should drop its 
* present restrictions on normal exports 
to Russia and Eastern Europe. 


The restoration of regular trade with the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe would re- 
move one important source of friction In 
our relationship with these countries and 
would facilitate an economic interdepen- 
dence which would serve in the Jong run as 
a restraining influence on political conflict. 


4 The United Nations programme of 

* tecknical and other assistance _to 
under-developed areas. plans for. which 
were accelerated by President Truman’s 
“ Point Four” proposal, should be developed 
in such a way that it could include eastern 
European countries. 

The inclusion of eastern European coun- 
tries in this plan would strengthen the re- 
lationshin of these countries with the 
United Nations and would strengthen the 
general programme by helvine to bresk 
down the present East-West division. It 
would be highly undesirable, and would 
subject the programme to needless attack, 
if it were onlv available to these countries 
believed to be in sympathy with the 
“majority ’ in the General Assembly. 
The United States should re-examine 
its remaining. tariff barriers to see 
what relationship they have to a balanced 
long-range U.S. foreign trade programme. 
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man’s sympathy for communism puts him HERE w 
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in the surplus security of others, there is 
no net loss on balance. 


Such however, is not the case. Our very 
position between an America that dislikes 
the Welfare State and a Russia that dislikes 
aspects of individual security which we hold 
sacred, is constantly forcing actions on uS 
whereby the sum total of our security is 
diminished. 


To mention one point only, because it is 
the most important, our loss in indepen- 
dence has not been counterbalanced by 
corresponding gains towards world unity. 
On any showing, political or ethical, it 
should have done. 


Instead of a loss there should have beer 
a gain, not only for ourselves but for the 
whole world, and the fact that, with 2 
Labour-foverned Britain standing halfway 
between America and Russia, there has 
been rfo such gain, shows how far all con- 
cerned—Russia, Britain and America—have 
all fallen short of the demands made on 
them by the needs of our time. 


Above all—the atom bomb 
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UT let us forget about individual or 

national insecurities. The whole world 
is insecure about its continued existence 
as long as the power of atomic destruction 
lies in the hands of a few individuals. 


To be able to order the release of a few 
dozen atomic bombs conveys a nower so far 
transcending human fitness that it can only 
be described as godlike. 


That is why security has never been further 
removed from humanity than it is now- 
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The present trade of the United States 
is built to a substantial degree aroun 
Marshall Plan shipments. There is serious 
question as to whether many of these 
markets will continue to be available after 
the close of this programme. 


The United States should give attention 
now to the manner in which a balance 
long-range foreign trade progremme could 
be initiated so that it would be in operation 
as Marshall Plan shipments come to an end- 


Such a study would of necessity include 
a review of present import restrictions in’ 
the light of the expanding internationa 
creditor position of the United States. 

Only through an accelerated world-wide 
exchange of goods, scaled to rean the bene- 
fits of technological progress, can hig 
levels of productive employment be main- 
tained and the material well-being of people 
in all trading areas be improved. 


= wis this. is a 
* Part I—“ U.S. Policy on Germany ” wa Bette oe 
published on July 29. *mplete a se 
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HIROSHIMA DAY 


We took our part in the demonstratiot 


1, Send 
late, than 


2. Include 
4 \ (hal 
minded ourselves of the immediate effect’ 
of the dropping of the first atom bombs and 
of the consequences of that catastrophi¢ 
decision. In sending a message to thé 
Mayor and people of Hiroshima we tri 

to accept the challenge of the message 0 
\their Peace Tower—NO MORE HIRO- 


SHIMAS. But the demonstration cost 

money and if we are to follow up that | Satu 

challenge it means spending more and more 

‘money. I am not ashamed to remind you BANGOR 134 
ug. 


of this continually. The full power of 


atomic energy is the result of smaller im; | ¥c',2"*"* ' 
pasts—chain reaction. This is to start o 

a chain reaction. I bring you up against s 
the challenge—you give off your response: | } un 
You bring two other people up agains’ | Mnspury 
facts and get their response .. . and S0/;Sting: Jack 
on... and so on. Will you please try} ° PPU Gre 
asking two of your friends to give you »RYDE PAR 
something to send to Headquarters Fund }*?u. 


this week in response to the challengé 
“No More Hiroshimas!” 


MAUD ROWNTREE- 


IGHBURY 
° meeting: 


Hon. Treasure! Thur 
Amount received since July 21: £5 15s. 9°, Lonpon, \ 
1 "lds; Open- 


Total since Jan. 1: £71 5s. 8d. 


‘ 


Budget for 1949: £300. Saturda 
' Amount still required: £228 14s. 4d. NAYWARD: 
Mer Scha 


Donations to the fund should be se! 
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Treasurer at Dick Shepherd House, 
leigh Street, W.C.1. 
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Hiroshima Day 
at Hyde Park 


DR. POSIN ON ATOM BOMB EFFECTS 
HERE was a large crowd at the “ No 


More Hiroshimas” Day meeting at 
Hyde Park on August 6. They listened 
farnestly while Dr. Danie] Q. Posin gave 
them some ghastly facts about the first 
(“now obsolete?) atom bomb. ; 

At the centre of the explosion, he said, 
the temperatire was one million degrees; 
30,000 people there just disintegrated. 
People one mile away were struck by a 
%ilng wind; 25,000 perished thus. 

People three miles away were “ flash- 
burned ”; 75,000 were mutilated in that 
Way. Of those that faced the explosign 
ony had died just through losing the will 

ive. 


There is no defence 

But now, he said, we had a much more 
Powerful weapon—an atom bomb exploded 
Under water. When the bomb explodes a 
®lumn of water half a mile in diameter and 
Weighing ten million tons is shot into the 
i 


All this water is deadly. It forms cloud 

and can be blown 4,000 miles.  When_ it 
ows over a town no one will know it is 
here until they start bleeding (radiation 
Sickness). One dropped in San Fransisco 
Say could kill 300,000. - 
He maintained there was no defence. 
The ground would remain radio-active for 
0 years. And it was foolish to talk about 
tadar. We should remember that in spite 
‘f all the work that went into defence 
ritain did not shoot down a single V2. 


Cause of international tension 


Stuart Morris said that Hiroshima Day 
Was being celebrated in many other coun- 
i tries, and not merely in sympathy for the 
/%ead and mutilated but in determination to 
Prevent a repitition of atom warfare. 

He was sure international relations were 

being strained by the fact that only one 
‘ountry could use the atom bomb. 
, When that bomb was dropped, he said, 
*‘apan had already asked for peace. We 
Now had reason to believe that it was 
{Yropped in order that Russia should not 
have time to get her troops into Tokyo as 
"ie had into Berlin. 

Frank Beswick, MP, spoke of the need 

for warld government. If we were to pre- 
Pent atomic power from destroying us we 
Nust control it, and the unit of control must 
Tepresent the whole world. 
_ Michael Howard, the chairman, concluded 
Ne meeting after answering questions 
about world government. 


The Quaker 
Peace Testimony 


War, in our view, Involves the surrender 
°F the Christian ideal and a denial of human 
Totherhood; it is an evil for the destruc- 
tion of which the world is longing; but 
freedom from the scourge of war will only 
ve brought about through the faithfulness 
% individuals to their inmost convictions, 
Inder the guidance of the Spirit of Christ. 
Our position is based unon our interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

~Yearly Meeting Minute, January, 1916. 


,The above is an extract from “The 
Yuaker Peace Testimony.” an anthology 
‘ompiled by Jos. S. Rowntree and Helen 
‘yles Ford and published by the Friends 


a a Nr 
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TEACHERS AND 
MILITARY TRAINING 


[XN their Report to the NUT Conference 
(1949), the Birmingham Association 
include the following resolutions on mili- 
tary training and cadet corps in schools:— 
“That it is not advisable at the present 
time to make a pronouncement either in 
favour of or againse the practice of having 
pre-service units attached to schools. 

“That there should be freedom for Head 
teachers and Staff to decide whether the 
school should have any of these units con- 
nected with the school. 

“That willingness to take part in the 
activities of the unit should not be a con- 
dition of appointment to the staff of a 
school. 

“That Local Education Authorities and 
Governing Bodies should not seek to impose 
the formation of units in schools.” 

It was further agreed that the age of ad- 
mission to the various units should not be 
less than fifteen. 


Publications received 


BELGIAN COs MUST 


L’Objection de Conscience et la Loi 


en 
Belgique, par Hem Day. 4to. 10pp. 
eyclostyled. (Bruxelles: I.R.G. 17, rue 


du Tabellion.) 


N this pamphlet the Belgian member of 

the Council of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national says that although his country is 
proud of its advanced and truly democratic 
Constitution, liberty of conscience receives 
little honour. 


Miltiary service is compulsory for all fit 
men, though the length of service varies 
with the circumstances. Conscientious ob- 
jectors who do not answer their call-up are 
deserters, and like other refractory ele- 
ments can be sentenced to anything from 
two months to two years imprisonment in 
peace-time or ten to fifteen yeras in time of 
war. 


Their position is complicated by a 
Flemish independence movement which, 
among other refusals to co-operate with the 
Belgian Government, has sometimes refused 
military service. 


In-1931 an attempt was made to intro- 
ducé a law recognising conscientious ob- 
jection, but it became “interred in a box 
in a ministerial office among the dust and 
spiders.” Several subsequent attempts have 
been equally unseccessful. Hem Day out- 
lines the proposals that have been made, 
and carefully explains the present position. 


PPU Journal, August, 
12pp. (PPU, 4d.) 


AS this is the monthly domestic bulletin 
“~~ of the Peace Pledge Union, most of its 
contents are addressed to members, but it 
frequently contains items which must be of 
interest to those who belong to other 
branches of the pacifist movement, and 
even to those who are outside it altogether. 


In the August number are, a letter from 


1949, Demy §&vo., 


Pacifist Profiles 


JRODAY one of the best known and 

= most popular pacifist leaders in 
the world, Ormond Burton, answering 
what he believed to be the crusader’s 
call, went eagerly into action with 
the New Zealander’s in the first 
World War. 


Recognised as one of the verv brave by 
officers and men, he was awarded the Mili- 
tary Medal and the French Medailee Mili- 
taire d’Honeur and promoted from the 
ranks. 


He wrote the official Record of the Auk- 
land Regiment and was later commissioned 
to write “The Silent Division,” an account 
of the New Zealanders in Gallipoli and 
other fronts. 


But by this time his beliefs had been 
radically changed. The aftermath of war 
opened his eyes and turned him into another 


STILL BE DESERTERS 


suggestion that he and the Pope should 
“virtually make war impossible” by de- 
claring that because it is a denial of the 
Fatherhood of God, and contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of Christ no Christian 
should take part in it; a reply from the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to representations concerning the 
trial of General von Manstein; and a letter 
from Stuart Morris which The Listener 
printed after Sir Duff Cooper, in reviewing 
Mr. Churchill’s account of the Second World 
War, made an ill-informed and quite un- 
necessary reference to the PPU. 


An account of the impounding of leaflets 
by the police, their subsequent return, and 
the explanations made when the General 
Secretary had an interview with the Deputy 
Commissioner and Solicitor to Scotland 
Yard ends rather inconclusively, but with 
thanks all round. 


Readers are reminded that it is possible 
for them to make representations to the 
Commission of Enquiry set up in connection 
with the renewal of the charter of the BBC. 


Peace Year Book, 1949, Cr8vo. 100pp. and 
cover. (London: Nationa] Peace Council, 
3s.) 


This is a valuable directory containing 
the names and addresses of over eight 
hundred international and two hundred 
national organisations concerned with peace 
and world affairs, and about a hundred re- 
lief and other societies. 


The names of the recipients of the Nobel 
Peace Prizes since their institution, and 
selected lists of about four hundred books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and official docu- 
ments are given. 


The cover is much too flimsy for a re- 
ference book, and if they could be included 
in future years, details of the aims and size 
of the organisations named would be most 
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kind of soldier—a Christian Pacifist. In 
his “Silent Division” he insisted on an 
appendix explaining his renunciation of 
war. 


Graduating MA from Auckland Univer- 
sity College, he chose teaching as a career 
and had a long battle with the Education 
authorities until a qualified oath of al- 
legiance was permitted. Breaking with the 
Labour Party because it required an un- 
conditional pledge of Party loyalty he 
fought an independent election campaign 
as a Christian Socialist. 


After 10 years’ teaching at Wesley Col- 
lege he accepted ordination into the Metho- 
dist Ministry and was appointed to a slum 
church in Wellington. 


With A. C. Bar- 
rington in 1937 he 
founded the 
Christian Pacifist 
Society and was 
chairman until 1945. 
On the day war was 
declared he was 
arrested for making 
an open-air protest 
in front of Parlia- 
ment Buildings. Two 
more arrests brought 


one month and 
three months in 
prison. 


Open-air meetings 
being forbidden the 
ban was extended 
later to indoor meet- 
ings, so O. B. went 
back to open-air 
meetings. One speaker was arrested each 
week, 15 in all going to gaol, and Burton 
receiving a year’s sentence. 


ORMOND BURTON 


Soon after leaving prison he was ex- 
pelled from the Methodist Ministry for re- 
fusing to abide by a Methodist Manifesto 
justifying the war. 


He took to manuel labour for a period 
but was arrested again for propaganda 
and was sentenced to 24 years. The Regu- 
lation provided for not more than one year’s 
hard labour and the Jury made a strong 
recommendation for mercy. But the Judge 
invoked the RD provisions of the Crimes 
Act in order to pu O. B. “ where he could 
not a pen to write with or a hall to lecture 
in.” 


Appeals organised by the WRI from the 
British Parliament and the Dominions were 
ignored. In all he spent 2 years 5 months 
in prison, 


For a year after his release he worked as 
a cleaner in Wellington Technical College, 
but was finally given fulltime teaching in 
the same college—an unusual graduation! 


He is now head of the English depart- 
ment, much sought after by University 
students and Christian, Youth groups. 


Well is he called “A Fighter for Peace ” ! 
A.C.B. 


The report of an address given last week 
at FoR London headquarters by Muriel 
Lester, who is now on her way to the USA, 
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Note to Newsagent--PEACE NEWS ia pub- 
Mshed weekly as a national newspaper at 
the retail price of 3d. It is obtainable by 
your wholesaler at the usual rates from the 
Eablishers, at 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
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LITERATURE, &e. 


QUAKERISM. Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Frienda, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Eston Rd., 
London. 


PEACE WORK is available for all volun- 
teers at Peace News office. Day time and 
every Wednesday evening we shall be 
grateful for help. “Write, phone, or juaat 


drop in, to Peace Newa (STA 2262), 8 
Blackstock Rd. (above Fish &, Cook 
stationers) Finebury Park, N.4. (one 


minute from station). 


Peace News ig open*for the eXpreasion 
of all Points of view relevant to pacifiam. 
Articles m it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the polfey of 
the Peace Pledge Union, of .which it is 
the weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance 
of advertisements imply any endomement 
of, or PPU connexion with; the matter 
advertised. 
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PEACE DAY AT BRISTOL 
Big Open-air meeting 


MuE Bristol Peace Council sustained a 

large open-air Hiroshima Day meeting 
for over two-and-a-half hours on Durdham 
Downs last Saturday. 

Will Parkin, Council Secretary, having 
opened the meeting with a condemnation of 
the vast arms expenditure, the Rev. A. J. 
Foinette, of Filton Methodist Church, spoke 
of his attendance at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and said he had gone there to meet 
workers from the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

As a Christian Minister he never objected 
to speaking on Communist platforms be- 
cause he believed that peace came first. 


Mrs. Shellard, speaking as a housewife, 
pleaded for toleration. As individuals, she 
declared, we disagreed on many funda- 
mental questions, yet talked and worked to- 
gether harmoniously in daily life. Why 
should not nations do likewise ? 


She visualised what prosperity might be 
enjoyed in terms of health, housing and 
education had not the country pledged so 
much of its resources to armaments. 


Mr. McLaren, of the Association of 
Scientific Workers, spoke of the alarm 
many scientists felt at the piling up of 
atom bombs. It meant that uranium and 
plutonium would not be used for industrial 
and medical purposes. 


The collaboration of governments over 
food production and distribution was a first 
step towards co-operation in ather matters. 


At the close of the meeting it was 
decided that a proposal to prepare a peti- 
tion for a house-to-house canvas should be 
put before the Council. 


M.B. 


NORWAY PACIFISTS 


Get Peace Day broadcast 


AFTER repeated efforts appeared to have 

failed, Norwegian pacifists and others 
finally succeeded in pursuading the NBC to 
schedule an independent 15 minute pro- 
gramme on August 6 relating to Hiroshima 
Peace Festival. 


This included a lecture by Roald Tangen, 
professor of physics at Trondheim Tech- 
nical College, who characterised the atomic 
age, with its overdeveloped technical mind 
at the sacrifice of the moral, predicted the 
threatened horrors and warned against the 
junatic preparations for world war. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE CONVENTION, 
“51 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

August 20-26, 7.30 p.m. and 11 a.m. Noted public 
men and representatives of 20 organisations speak 
on World Peace. 

Tickets: A)l sessions, 7s. 6d.; Single Evenings, 1s.; 
mornings, 6d. Apply for programme to Convention 
Secretaries. 


- TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Consultations by sppointment 
Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of Edinburgh School of 
Natural Therapeutics 
21. Promenade, Cheltenham, Glos. 


RICH- 
rLowsning Anemones 
AS GROWN IN CORNWALL BY THE 
MILLION! !1! 


including the choicest 


Finest mixed colours, 
blue and purple 


red, scarlet, lilac, mauve, 
” varieties, 
Size’ 2-3 cm. circumference. 35/- per 1,000. 
Topsize corms, all colours mixed, 11/6 per 100. 
Darwin Tulips, mixed 17/-, 100; Daffodils and 
Narcissus, mixed 19/-, 100; Crocus, all colours, 
%/-, 100; Alliums, 9/-, 100; Winter Aconites, 
. 100; Grape Hyacinths, 9/-, 100; Scilla 
Siberica, 9/-, 100; Ranunculus, French Hy- 
brids, 10/+, 100; Ixia, mixed, 10/-, 100; Snow- 
drops, 10/-, 100. Post paid. 
Full list free on application. 


MAASKANT & CO. Bulb growers. (Dept. P.) 
WEST HAM, LONDON, E.15. 


PRINTING 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
Reports, Balance Sheets and 
ail Commercial Printing 
Enquiries receive prompt attention 


C.A. BROCK & Co., 


Led. 
79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 


MORE FRENCH CO’s 
FACE LONG PRISON 


SENTENCES 


British MP’s and Peers appeal to President 


H E following letter, signed by two members of the House of Lords 
4 and thirteen MPs has been forwarded to the French President by the 
international headquarters of the War Resisters’ International. 


The WRI have appealed to their sections throughtout the world to send 
appeals to the French authorities to release the imprisoned COs and to estab- 
lish the right of conscientious objection in France. 


The Society of Friends in Great Britain is taking action through diplomatic chan- 


nels. The Peace Pledge Union,-the British 
rights for French COs. 


July 28, 1949 


His Excellency The President of the French 
Republic, 


Monsieur Vincent Auriol, 
Palais de I’Elysée, 
Rue Saint Honorée, 
Paris, 8e, 
France. 


Your Excellency, 


Last February we ventured to draw ydur 
attention to the case of César Bugany, a 
french citizen detained as a conscientious 
objector to military training for reasons of 
his Christian faith. 

Since our last letter Bugany has been 
tried again by the Metz Court Martial 
(June 11, 1949). He was then sentenced 
to tree months’ imprisonment, and the sus- 
pension of the second sentence of two years 
was lifted, with the result that he must now 
serve 27 morths in prison. He is at present 
in the Maison d’Arrét, lter Rue Maurice 
Barrés, Metz, France. 


Judges favour CO rights ° 


Two more similar cases have now been 
brought to our notice and of which we give 
the following details. 


1. Andre Schoenauer. He was called 
up for military training on Sept. 7, 1948, 
and declared to the Minister of War that 
his conscience, as a Christian, prevented 
him from taking up arms. He was ar- 
rested and sentenced on Nov. 3, 1948, to 
one year’s imprisonment, with stay of 
execution of sentence. 


_ As he still refused to serve he was kept 
in prison and on May 18, 1949, was sen- 
tenced by the Metz Military Tribunal to 
two years’ imprisonment for disobedience. 
This sentence also revoked the reprieve 
of the former sentence of one year which 
gives him three years of prison to com- 
plete. He is now in the Maison d’Arrét, 
Iter Rue Maurice Barreés, Metz, France. 


2. Jean-Bernard Moreau. In Nov., 
1948, he wrote to the Minister of National 
Defence saying that as a Christian he 
could not undertake military service, but 
that he was willing to undertake civilian 
work for a longer period than that for 
military training. Receiving no reply, 
he presented himself at Dupleix Barracks, 
but refused to put on uniform. Even- 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, August 11, 1939 


When, some years ayo, I ventured to 
suggest at a meeting of parsons that one 
of the causes of the estrangement of the 
people from the Church was the failure of 
the Church during the War, I was met with 
indignant denials and strong denuncia- 
tion... 

I confess that I am unrepentant. 

There can be no question that the Church 
failed and failed badly... , : 

The Church, on the whole, acquiesced in 
the strife, and while yet teaching men to 
pray ‘Our Father” dared not rise to the 
height of leading them on from this to say 
““My brothers” to those against whom we 
were fighting. The God of love became a 
God of war—forgivness was forgotten and 
revenge filled the hearts and minds of men. 
The failure was about as complete as it 
could possibly have been. { 

It seems almost unbelievable that now, 
25 years after the outbreak of the last war, 
the Church should be making the same 
tragic mistake again. 

—Rev. “ Don” Robins 
x * * 


Though Labour Party headquarters 
allowed Frank R. Hancock, a well-known 
pacifist, to stand as official Labour candi- 
date at the recent by-election at Monmouth, 
they insisted on the following being in- 
serted in his election address: 

“ Labour gives the lead for peace. Its 
policy is two-fold: Labour rejects the 
rule of force and methods of violence, 
Aagreasion must be warned off or worded 
of. To this end the Labour Party 
stonds for a common front of all peace- 
ful nations pledged to mutual defence 
against a peace-breaker...” 


section of the WRI, is also appealing for 


tually he was brought before the Paris | 


Military Tribunal on May 5, 1949, and 

sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Jean-Bernard Moreau is at present at the 

Baraque 16, Centre Penitentier de Pithi- 

viers (Loire), France. 

We understand that the judges at the 
Tribunal were so impressed hy the 
sincerity of the young man’s defence that 
they declared themselyes in favour of a 
law regarding conscientious objection to 
military service. 

It would also appear that in the present 
state of French law, conscientious objectors 
are liable to remain in prison indefinitely, 
until they reach the age of 49, since the 
problem of military service arises afresh at 
the end of each term of imprisonment. 


We approach Your Excellency with great 
respect and feel great hesitation in appear- 
ing to make suggestions regarding the 
internal affairs of another country. Our 
two nations, however, are linked together 
by such close ties, that we would most res- 
pectfully ask whether some steps cannot be 
taken not only to reconsider the cases, of 
these three young men, but to put the whole 
aTupabion of conscientious objection on a new 

asis. 


Men of high moral character 


These young men, and there are others 
like them—young men of high moral 
character and valuable to the State as good 
citizens—have expressed their willingness 
to perform an alternative civilian service 
not controlled by the military authorities. 
As you are doubtless aware many countries 
(including the USA, the Scandinavian 
countries and our own), provide such 
alternative civilian service for men whose 


objection to military training has keen | 


proved to be genuinely conscientious. 
Would it not be possible for France, with 
her high and renowned traditions of liberty, 
to consider the establishment of some such 
law, giving the option of alternative civilian 
service to proved genuine conscientious 
objectors ? 


We cannot believe it to be the inten- 
tion of your Government to keep these 
young men—who are ready to devote and 
sacrifice themselves to any tasks, however 
difficult or dangerous, which thev can con- 
scientiously perform—in prison till they are 
over military age. But so far as we can see 
in the present state of the law in France, 
there is no alternative, 


Therefore, with deepest respect, we ven- 
ture to draw your attention to this matter, 
for we believe that freedom of conscience 
is vital to the prosperity and truest welfare 
of both our countries, which have for so 
many years now been so closely linked 
together in the struggle for freedom. 


We therefore plead that consideration 
may be given to this very important ques- 
tion, which we venture to bring to your 
notice, namely that of the legal recognition 
of the right of conscientious objection to 
military service. In commending the adop- 
tion of such a law to the French Govern- 
ment, we believe it would be a further 
demonstration of the tradition of tolerance 
and liberty that our countries share, 


Awaiting your Excellency’s kind reply, 
Yours faithfully, 


Lord Faringdon, Lord Russell, John 
R. Battley, James Carmichael, Rhys 
J. Davies, James H. Hudson, Emrys 
Hughes, Fred Loneden, Fred Messer. 
Florence Paton, John Paton, John 
Rankin, Henry Usborne, Victor 
Yates, Reginald Sorensen. 


HORACE H. WINTON 


PACIFISTS have lost a good friend and 
advisor by the sudden death in 
Worthing of Mr. Horace Winton. 


A tireless worker in many good causes, 
Mr. Winton was chairman of the Worthing 
Group, Fellowship of Reconciliation. As 
one of the 1914-18 COs he made Christian 
Pacifism one of his chief interests through- 
out a useful life. 


Although his pacifism was primarily the 
outcome of his religious feeling, Mr. Winton 
believed in giving practical exnression to 
spiritual brings byactive work. He was 
a pioneer in the Worthing Labour Party, 
and the experience gained in this field made 
him a most valued contributor to FoR group 
discussion. We shall miss him very much, 
and younger pacifists who knew him will 
be grateful for his example. 
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Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


“The consequences of doing what one 
believes to be right have got to be 
faced, however unpleasant they may | 
be.” 
—Dick Sheppard | 


SAID last» week that the ordinary 
questioner at open-air meetings, 
is not interested in what happened; 
a hundred years ago ‘but is cot 
cerned with the present. Every) d 
effort should be made to meet thesé 
ordinary people on their own ground 
and reply to their questions on that an 
ground; not on some fact of history 
far removed from every day contem: 
porary affairs. NC 
the 1 
their dem 
HE 2} 
other 


Nevertheless pacifists themselves should 
know the history of non-violent and pacifist 
experiment. If one is to select a telling 
example for the sake of argument and tt 
point a discussion it is necessary to kno# 
fully all that history can tell. Knowledgé 
means confidence; it means opportunity fol 
interpretation; if means security from anj| YP a good 
surprise; it is essential for pacifists depravity 
know their own subject. It was 
I once instanced, in this column, William! With that 
Penn’s achievement as a notable example 
of the success of the non-violent technique New Zea 
and received the question from a _nof [as taken 
pacifist: ‘“ How long did it last; is Penn) tion and 
sylvania dis-armed to-day?" To answé!| But the 
Spirit of | 
that Bri 
dead. T 
Movemen 
One of t) 
Pacifism is 
Pacifist Co! 
Notueka, 


ro 
o 


such comments it is necessary tg be quit 
sure of the history of the incident an 
konw what interpretation it is right to pu! 
upon the facts of that history. 
No doubt every pacifist at some time 0 
other has had the words “I came not t 
bring peace but a sword” hurled at him @ 
argument, or ‘A strong man armeé 
keepeth his goods in peace,” which mos!! tampaign j 
non-pacifist Christians seem to think is 4] eers, our N 
“clincher.” An ability to quote the nex! ton. He s 
few lines—even better, the whole chapteh 
will refute the implication involved in thé; The start 
use of those quotations once and for all. | During tl 
_ One does not, of course, spend ones whole) 10 of the 
time arguing with non-nacifists, but as 8%| Members 1 
athlete conserves his strength for the fin®!l go, J.) 
burst of speed to carry him to victory, 30 Sedate a0 
the pacifist by reading and study, holds #” | 7 
reserve his knowledge for  whateve® the ae 
challenge may come. ith the F, 
In these hurried and hurrying days theré! ¥, 
is perhaps little leisure, opportunity, Of We annc 
even inclination for intensive reading, an Church Ste 
the Campaign Commitee have, therefore Occasions 
arranged with Ruth Fry to bring up-to Meeting | 
date and republish her small pamphlet! aim we, ‘ 
“Victories without Violence.” This 3] 4d, each) 
easy to handle and to carry, and should be At , 
of service to all pacifists, not onl] o... the r 
kers towd gat) 
SPSA ners: hen hand 
The first business of the Campaign is t®| 1914 war v 
gain adherents to the pledge and to 40! When a mi 
this we must know our own case and be! out for re 
ready at all times to testify to our faith) 4 1 
Whether the known facts cover the presen!! 7, doubl 
day situation or not, the decision to bé meet of My 
made is still one of right or wrong. Oo pe Press e 
decide to be a pacifist means willingness t?! ee bega 
accept the consequences of choosing what} oe on 
we believe to be right, and so it is very ,” 
necessary to understand what the conse’ One dow 
quences may be and to shhow a steadfast! th 
and courageous example to all those wh?: Lan tie 
are beginning to think that after all the! 
pacifists may have been right. 
I believe there are a very large numbef] 
whose inclinations are turning towards us 


Pushed Hu 
* Started t 


seeking help, waiting to be organised int 
a great body of pacifist public opinio® 
This is onr work, and everv effort, howevel’ 
small, brings that work nearer to its end| 
—a world without wars. 
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HOUSMANS recommend 


BUT WHO WAS DON ROBINS? 
by Paul Gliddon 17s. 6d. 


the biography of # remarkable paa'fist—‘the “ pid 
Sheppard ’’ of the North’ i 


PEACE YEAR BOOK, 3s. 


The National Peace Council's invaluable directel| 
of international and British peace organisations, ef) 


AUSTRALIAN SUMMER 
by Neville Cardus 6s. 
TRANSPOSITION by C. S. Lewis 2s. 6 


GOETHE: Wisdom and Experience, 16%} 
edited by the professor of German at Yale University 
THE MINERS—a History of the Miner? 
Federation of Great Britain 

by R. Page Arnot 21s. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH REVIEW 
—Summer Number (postage 13d.) 6d. 


RECONCILIATION—August No., 6d. 


(postage Id.) 
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